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For “ The Friend.” 
THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 

“ Advised—that Friends carefully inspect the state 
of their affairs once in the year, and make their wills 
and settle their outward estates whilst in health.” 

Discipline, p. 93. 

As the close of the year is a period pecu- 

liarly fitted for putting in practice the excel- 






































fairs, and an annual adjustment of all their ac- 
counts, was salutary and expedient in the days 
of our more moderate ancestors, it must be 
especially necessary and proper under the 
present state of things. But for the very rea- 
son that it is more imperative on us, the duty 
is in greater danger of being neglected. The 
system of trading on credit, nécessarily occa- 
sions a large number of running accounts, 
and, of course, the settlement of them is a 
more difficult task. We all know how liable 
accounts are to become complicated and con- 
fused by long standing—persons forget that 
they have bought certain articles which are 
charged against them, or monies paid are ne- 
ws ~ a: . lected to be credited, receipts and bills are 
lent or ae a -e = foregoing ve - and mislaid, and thus difficulties arise— 
weet, | tape Chugh & enget ogee. © misunderstanding and unkind feelings are en- 
belay &, te the Button of tht senduenes "Soe endered, which might readily have been avoid- 
Friend.” The duty of promptly settling all our|® 8 Ay 
just debts, and carefully inspecting the state ed by a ‘prompt settlement while the transac- 
of our affairs, so as to ascertain whether we tions were fresh in the memory of all parties. 
are making a livelihood by the profits of our . — and —— are ve to 22 
business, or living on the capital invested in|few days or weeks may close our earthly ca- : , 
trade, and which bochnen i: the property of|reer, and leave our estates to be settled by oe cd — - eee a of one 
other people, is one which the Society ofjother persons. In what a state of perfect oe coe a =o oe sles aie ae another 
Friends has long and earnestly enjoined on its|confusion would the affairs of some men be ‘ - of be: sal a of the real condi- 
members. Formerly, Friends were restrain-| found, should death suddenly call them out of oan . Sa atairs. it ; easy to perceive 
ed by a conscientious principle from running| the world, for want of promptnesss and accu-| "4 > ' em eo pe 7 ae the ap- 
into debt, or hazarding the estates of others|racy in the annual payment and collection of ey Ate @ deat cy; - when it comes, 
in order to increase their own, and being a|their debts! How much anxiety would be oe haa ee are far greater than if 
plain and moderate people in their manner of}avoided, when lying on a sick bed, and what at é _ Vig ry y scrutinised the state of 
living, and generally carrying on a small and|great perplexity, contention, and loss be saved tant aueirs, ao as to a regs as soon as 
safe business, they could readily meet all their|to those who come after us, if our accounts} ‘Te re reasona . doubt of their sol- 
engagements. Their probity and punctuality | were all regularly and punctually settled every | "°"°Y- e ee of persisting In such a 
in these respects obtained for them a high re-|year, and our affairs kept within such mode- pe cannot be diminished by the frequency 
putation, and a degree of confidence and re-|rate limits as would comport with the charac- bh a "leiecet te > = turpitude or _. 
spect which has seldom been surpassed. ter of a Friend, and render them easy of ad-|90nes A casene a ; the so —- with w _ 
The mode of living, as well as of doing bu-|justment in case of our decease! The Disci-|°" © a a efine it. “To po ne 
siness, is now greatly altered. Friends mani-| pline particularly points to this when it says: oe toh to be the rey and aes — 
fest a great eagerness to do a large business,|“ It is recommended that Friends frequently |° — See and “if we be a aithfu 
to grow rich quickly, and are not very scrupu-|inspect the state of their affairs, and keep|'" ! aac teous aor ear shal] entrust 
Jous about the kind of business they engage| their accounts so clear and accurate, that they | 48 W't? the true riches: 
in, or the amount of capital they risk. The|may, at any time, easily know whether they| ‘There are other persons who get into the 
style of life generally adopted is also far more| live within the bounds of their circumstances | habit of deferring the payment of their debts, 
expensive than formerly, and the ornaments|or not, and in case of death, that these may |either from mere carelessness, or from an un- 
and trimmings used in the families of many|not be perplexing to survivors.”—p. 108. [| willingness to part with their money as long 
that are counted tolerably plain Friends,|cannot believe that it is consistent with strict}as they can keep it. This is a pernicious, 
would alone defray nearly the whole bill of] justice for a man to go on year after year in|though not very uncommon habit, and leads 
household expenses for many of our ancestors.| business without an actual bona fide settlement |to neglect in other matters, which not unfre- 
It is pretty evident, that however these chan-|of his affairs. I do not mean a fictitious one,| quently terminates in embarrassment. — If, 
ges may have increased our popularity and| accomplished by giving one set of notes, or| however, no other evil is occasioned by it, the 
consequence, or rendered us more acceptable|contracting one set of debts, to liquidate|injury and disadvantage to small mechanics 
to the world, they have not proved favourable! another, nor yet a mere balancing of his books| and dealers, whose subsistence is dependent 
to the growth of genuine Quakerism—but on| and showing how his affairs stand on paper—|on their daily earnings or profits, is a serious 
the contrary, many of the noble characteris-} but an actual liquidation of his debts by hon-| one. Perhaps the very money which we un- 
tics, which distinguished and adorned the pri-|est payment. I greatly fear if such a just and | justly withhold from them, is designed to dis- 
mitive Friends, are so nearly effaced, that few| upright settlement were effected, many, who) charge debts which they owe, and thus our 
traces of them are to be found. now make a considerable flourish and pass for} delinquency compels them to appear delin- 
My present business is not so much to| wealthy folks, would be found to be trading} quents also, and thus injures their credit. In 
dwell on this degeneracy, as to suggest that, if|on false bottom. But let the consequences be|the course of business, money passes from 
a careful inspection of the state of their af-| what they would, our principles as Quakers,|hand to hand for the payment of accounts, 













































and our duties as men of integrity, require 
that it should be done as far as circumstances 
will permit. Some people are afraid to look 
into the state of their affairs—they have an 
idea that all is not right, and either from the 
wish to put the evil day afar off, or the vain 
hope that some lucky turn will place them in 
a more favourable situation, they purposely 
avoid a close scrutiny into their accounts. 
Though this does not bear the harsh name, in 
these days of refinement, yet it is nothing 
better than dishonesty—dishonesty to them- 
selves and their families, and a more culpable 
dishonesty to their deluded creditors. A com- 
mon accompaniment to this state of things is 
a disposition to procrastinate the payment of 
debts—and even those too which are contract- 
ed for the common necessaries of fife. Per- 
sons who fall into these habits generally con- 
trive to get along with disbursing as small an 
amount of cash as possible, and a consider- 
able portion of their time is spent in endea- 
vouring to ward off the payment of their 
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and it not unfrequently happens, that the 
punctual discharge of the debts we owe, may 
be the means of enabling those indebted to us 
to liquidate their accounts also. Thus, not 


Or 
only justice from man to man, but our own) 


interest is consulted, by the prompt adjustment 
of all our accounts. 


Another subject which may properly claim | and the narrative part being literally true, as 


our attention at the close of the year, is that 
of returning to their proper owuers, articles 
which we may have borrowed. Most persons 
have occasion to ask from their friends during 
the course of the year, the loan of a book, 
of some valuable paper, or other document, 
which business or curiosity has prompted 
them to examine ; such things are easily mis- 
laid or forgotten, and it has often happened 
that serious disadvantages have been sustained 
from the want of timely attention to their re- 
turn. ‘Titles to large estates have been ren- 
dered doubtful or imperfect by the careless- 
ness or neglect of persons who have bor- 
rowed papers connected with the chain of 
title. We are apt to consider them as little 
things—concerns of small moment; but the 
habit of attentive observation would soon con- 
vince us that they are closely connected with 
the comfort and harmony of society. ‘The 
direct consequences of the want of punctu- 
ality and exactness in the particulars | have 
mentioned, are bad enough—but the collate- 
ral and indirect effects of it are surprisingly 
great, and productive of a vast amount of un- 
happiness and trouble. A man who is care- 
less in these respects, soon becomes so in 
others—the habit involves him in contention 
and ill will with most persons who have deal- 
ings with him, and keeps him and those about 
him in constant perplexity. It will be found 
to hold good, moreover, that where a man is 
negligent in his temporal affairs, and suffers 
his debts to lie unpaid and accumulate, his 
spiritual concerns wil] also fall behind hand, 
and though he may keep up the exterior, the 
substance is gone—the shell is there, but the 
kernel is withered. 

On the other hand, what a satisfaction must 
it yield to every honest and prudent man at 
the close of the year, amicably to close all his 
transactions with his fellow-men—to return to 
each one his due, and set forward in the new 
year untrammeled by debt, and with the cheer- 
ing reflection that he “ owes no man anything 
but love.” 


For “ The Friend.” 

‘Tue Dreams or rue Porr reaLizev.—The following 
remarkable prediction by Bar.ow, in his vision of Co- 
lumbus, first published at Hartford, in 1787, must have 
been regarded by the generation of that day as the 
mere conception of « visionary enthusiast. How won- 
derfully has it been fulfilled by the completion of those 
magnificent undertakings, the Erxre and Onto Canats! 


“ He saw, as widely spreads the unchannell’d plain, 
Where inland realms for ages bloom’d in vain, 
CANALS, long winding, ope a watery flight, 

And distant streams, and seas, and lakes unite.” 

“From fair ALBANIA, tow'rd the falling sun, 

Back through the midland lengthening els run, 

Meet the far lakes, their beauteous towns that lave, 

And HUDSON joined to broad OHIO’S wave.” 

The Erie and Ohio Canals, now finished and in ope- 
ration, connect the waters of the Ohio river at Ports- 
mouth, with the great lakes, and with the Hudson 
river at Albany. 





For “ The Friend.” 
On seeing in “The Friend” the pleasant 
and instructive story of Goodman Hodge, and 
his field of thistles, I was induced to propose, 
for insertion, another chapter of the same 
work, from which, though of a different cha- 
racter, valuable instruction may be drawn; 


finding entrance, must pass over mud and 
briers to obtain jt. Having reached the door 
with difficulty, a sight presented itself, such 
as the eye of delicacy is not used to look 
upon. It was not the gay contentedness of 
peasant life, that poets tell of, and prosperity 
sometimes stoops to envy. It was not the 
labourer resting from his toil, the ruddy child 
exulting in its hard, scant meal, the housewife 
singing blithely at her wheel, the repose of 
health and fearlessness—picturcs that so often 
persuade us happiness hes her dwelling in the 
cabins of the poor. 

The room was dark and dirty: there was 
nothing on the walls but the bare beams, too 
ill-joined to exclude the weather, with cre- 
vices in vain attempted to be stopped by torn 
and moulded paper. A few broken atensils 
hung about the room; a table and some bro- 
ken chairs were all the furniture, except what 
seemed intended for a bed, yet promised little 
repose. The close and smoky atmosphere of 
the apartment, gave to it the last colouring of 
discomfort and disease. Within, there sat a 
figure, such as the pencil well might choose 
for the portrait of wretchedness. Quite grey, 
and very old, and scarcely clothed, a woman 
was seen sitting by the fire-place, seemingly 
unconscious of all that passed around her. 
Her features were remarkably large, and in 
expression harsh: her white hair, turned back 
from the forehead, hung uncombed upon her 
shoulders; her withered arm, stretched with- 
out motion on her knee, in form and colour- 
ing seemed nothing that had lived—her eye 
was fixed on the wall before her—an expres- 
sion of suffering, and a faint movement of the 
lip, alone giving token of existence. 

Placed with her back towards the door, she 
perceived not the intrusion; and while I 
paused to listen and to gaze, I might have 
determined that here, at least, was a spot 
where happiness could not dwell ; one being, 
at least, to whom enjoyment upon earth must 
be forbidden by external circumstance—with 
whom to live was of necessity to be wretched. 
Well might the Listener in such a scene as 
this, be startled by expressions of delight, 
strangely contrasted with the murmurs we are 
used to hear amid the world’s abundance. 
But it wasevenso. From the pale shrivelled 
lips of this poor woman, we’ heard a whisper- 
ing expression of enjoyment, scarcely articu- 
late, yet not so low but that we could 
distinguish the words “ delightful,” “ happy.” 

As we advanced, with the hesitation of 
disgust, into the unsightly hovel, the old 
woman looked at us with kindness, but witb- 
out emotion, bade us be seated, and, till 
questioned, showed very little inclination to 
speak. Being asked how she did, she at first 
replied, “ Very ill,”’ then hastily added, “ My 
body is ill—but I am well, very well.” And 
then she laid her head upon a cold, black 
stone, projecting from the wall beside the 
fire-place, as if unable to support it longer. 
We remarked that it was bad weather. 
“Yes,” she answered—then hastily correct- 
ing herself—* No, not bad—it is God Al- 
mighty’s weather, and cannot be bad.” “ Are 
you in pain ?’’ we asked—a question scarcely 
necessary, so plainly did her movements 





















































avouched by the author, that circumstance not 
a little enhances the interest. G. 


GOOD OLD MARY. 

She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 

Has little understanding and no wit, 

Receives no praise ; but though her lot be euch, 

Toilsome and indigent, she renders much— 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true. 

Cowrenr. 

All who enter on the world are in pursuit 
of happiness ;*each one questions of another 
where it is, or fancies he perceives it from 
afar; but very few confess that they have 
found it. The young, starting into life with 
sanguine hopes and spirits gay, expect it 
everywhere; the more experienced, having 
sought it Jong and found it not, decide that it 
is nowhere. The moralist tells us there is no 
such thing, and the historian almost proves it 
by the miseries he details. Poverty says, it is 
not with me; and wealth says, not with me. 
Splendour dashes by the cottage door, heaves 
the rich jewel on her bosom with a sigh, and 
says, the dwellers there are happier than she 
iss Penury looks out upon her as she passes, 
loathes her own portion, and silently envies 
what she must not share. Ignorance, with 
dazzled and misjudging eye, admires the 
learned, and esteems them happy. Learning 
decides that “ ignorance is bliss,’ and bewails 
the enlargement of capacity it cannot find 
enough to fill. Wherever we ask, the answer 
is still, “seek further.” Is it so, then, that 
there is no happiness on earth? Or, if it 
does exist, is it a thing of circumstance, con- 
fined to certain states, dependent on rank and 
station; here to-day and gone to-morrow, in 
miserable dependence on the casualties of 
life? We are often asked the question by 
those by whom the world is yet untried, who, 
even in the spring-time of their mirth, are 
used to hear the complaints of all around 
them, and well may wonder what they mean. 
We affect not to answer questions which 
never were answered yet; but we can tell a 
story of something that our ear has heard, and 
our eye has seen, and that many besides can 
testify to be the truth. And well may we, 
who so often listen to what we like not, be 
allowed for once to tell a pleasant tale. 


Distant something more than a mile from 
the village of Desford, in Leicestershire, at 
the lower extremity of a steep and rugged 
lane, was seen an obscure and melancholy 
hovel. The door stood not wide to invite 
observation; the cheerful fire gleamed not 
through the casement to excite attention from 
the passenger. The low roof and outer wall 
were but just perceived among the branches 
of the hedge-row, uncultured and untrimmed, 
that ran between it and the road. As if 
there were nothing there that any one might 
seek, no way of access presented itself; and 
the step of curiosity that would persist in 
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Cement for Glass, Porcelain, &c.—Take 
half a pound of the curd of skimmed milk, 
wash it until the water comes away limpid, 
press out all the water, mix the curd with 
the whites of six eggs, and, when well incor- 
porated, add the expressed juice of fifteen 
cloves of garlic, triturate the whole thorough- 
ly in a mortar, then add gradually a sufficient 
quantity of dry and sifted quick-lime to form 
a dry paste, and continue the trituration. 
To use this mastic, rub a small portion of it, 
with a little water, on a piece of glass with a 
muller; when of a proper consistence, apply 
it to the fragment to be mended, or the crack 
to be filled; bind the parts together, and let 
it dry in the shade. This will resist fire and 
boiling water. This mixture pulverised, and 
mixed with an equal quantity of quick-lime, 
may be kept for a long time in a well stopped 
phial.—Silliman’s Journal. 

Indelible Ink.—Nitrate of silver, 1 drachm; 
printer’s ink, 1 ounce; triturate together in a 
glass mortar. A small portion, put by means 
of a ball on types, and thus stamped on linen 
or muslin, will give a very permanent impres- 
sion.— Ibid. 
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and in allusions to events of which they give 
us no details, it cannot be denied, that our 
understanding of their contents will be much 
facilitated by a careful comparison of one part 
with another, and by calling to our aid such 
facts as the researches of travellers, or the re- 
cords of profane writers, furnish for their elu- 
cidation. We know of no book which is more 
wanted amongst us, than a manual of Scrip- 
tural instruction arranged with a view to the 
inculcation, of all our testimonies, and includ- 
ing a summary of Biblical antiquities in some 
simple form adapted to the capacity of chil- 
dren. May we not hope, that the time is not 
far distant when such a work will be presented 
to the Society, and published under its sanc- 
tion? We take pleasure in offering to our 
readers extracts from two letters on this sub- 
ject, now before us, from judicious Friends in 
the country. To the writers of them respec- 
tively, it will be proper to say that their re- 
marks and suggestions will receive such fur- 
ther attention, as they appear to have had in 
view. 

“ T have been much pleased and interested, 
(writes the first,) in reading an article in 
‘ The Friend,’ entitled ‘ Catechetical Reading 
of the Scriptures.’ Itis a subject which has 
engaged much of my attention of latter time, 
and having felt the want of some efficient aid 
to the instruction of Friends’ children in Scrip- 
ture knowledge, particularly since I have, with 
others, been engaged in an endeavour to sus- 
tain a first day school for them in this place, I 
do feel very desirous, that the plan proposed 
may be encouraged. The person, or persons, 
who contemplate such an undertaking, may, I 
think, rest assured that a series of questions, 
with answers adapted to the views which our 
religious Society entertain of Scripture doc- 
trines, will meet a grateful acceptance with 
many who are becoming increasingly concern- 
ed to furnish the minds of children with cor 
rect knowledge of the solemn truths contained 
in the Old and New Testament. 

“ It is presumed, that an historical view o 
the many interesting facts contained in them, 
and some geographical hints, leading to an 
examination of maps, will not be overlooked ; 
and if a very simple statement of the reasons 
why we differ from other Christian professors 
in many particulars, could also be included, it 
would afford a most satisfactory help to those 


wha ase endeavouring te lay a foundation fo» 
future usefulness in the minds of children. 
Every thing, that is designed for the instruc- 
tion of the infant mind, should be entirely sim- 
ple, and proportioned to their juvenile percep- 
tions ; and if, in an agreeable form, there is 
reason to believe, that information thus con- 
veyed, (though upon subjects above their capa- 
city to comprehend,) will become pleasing, 
and seriously interesting to their feelings. 

‘** My present address to thee upon this sub- 
ject arises from a strong solicitude, that the 
important and very worthy design, suggested 
in the article alluded to, may not be protract- 
ed. There is a very imperious demand upon 
the time and talents of those, who, by a bene- 
ficent Creator, have been blest with discrimi- 
nating and comprehensive minds. The situa- 





In the 8th number of the present volume, 
we inserted a communication on the subject of 
Catechetical Scripture Reading, in which our 
correspondent took occasion to suggest, that 
advantage would result from the publications 
in “The Friend,” of a series of Scripture 
Questions. We are pleased to find, that this 
hint has been well received by Friends in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. We rejoice at it, 
because it affords ar evidence, that the mem- 
bers of our religious Society are awakened to 
the necessity of greater efforts to promote the 
study of the sacred volume, and that many of 
them will no longer be content to glance 
superficially over its deeply instructive pages, 
but are anxious to habituate themselves and 
their families to a careful analysis of their con- 
tents. The language of the Bible is so simple, 
yet so comprehensive—its subjects are so va- 
rious, yet so intimately connected—its differ- 


ent parts may be made so beautifully to illus- 
trate each other, that we are perenadod that, 


even apart from its divine origin, and the infi- 
nite moment of its doctrines, no other volume 
will so amply repay the enquirer for the time 
spent in its study. But, when we come to 
consider it as the great outward rule of faith 
and practice, as the repository of all that we 
can know of the dealings of the Almighty with 
his people in remote ages, surely we must feel 
that we can scarcely devote too much time to 
the momentous investigation. We earnestly 
desire that Friends may be preserved from an 
implicit dependence upon outward helps in the 
perusal of the Scriptures. Yet, when it is re- 
collected that these writings were addressed in 
the first place to a people whose habits and 
pursuits, as well as their climate, were very 
different frem our own, that they abound in 


illustrations drawn from surrounding objects, 





tion of our poor lapsed Society, and the 
uninformed state of those who are rising into 
active life among us upon subjects of the 
greatest magnitude, must convince every reli- 
gious and reflecting mind, that there is a pon- 
derous debt due to such as are now in the 
earlier periods of existence ; and to what bet- 
ter or more noble purpose can the talents and 
energies of an individual be devoted, than that 
of contributing to form characters among our- 
selves, who may become ornaments to society, 
and by a blessing upon early instruction, and 
dedication to the religion of our adorable Re- 
deemer, eventually be dignified with honour, 
and crowned with eternal life !”’ 

The other letter remarks— 

“ T was pleased to observe in a late number 
of ‘ The Friend, a proposal to prepare some 
questions for weekly insertion, that would be 
calculated to engage the children of Friends in 
a careful perusal of the Scriptures. I think it 
likely that many parents have felt the want of 
something of this kind, to assist and guide them 
in exercising their children; and the plan 
proposed, I think a very good one, because it 
would present the subject in a much less for- 
midable way, and therefore be more likely to 
engage general attention, than would be the 
case by sending them in the form of a finished 
volume.” 

** It will no doubt be remembered, that a 
large portion of our members do not take 
‘The Friend,’ and many of those who do, may 
not incline to devote much of their time to 
catechising their children in the manner that 
is proposed ; and yet the children of such 
ought to be objects of interest, and I can see 
no way in which the benefits of the system 
would be so generally diffused as by introdu- 
cing it into our schools. 

“ In these an opportunity exists for instruct- 
ing many at once, and of the children sent, a 
large proportion would probably not be exer- 
cised at home. This, | am aware, we can 
do no more than recommend ; and yet, if, by 
recommending, we can only enlist the aid of 
teachers, and of school committees, we might 
reasonably expect the plan would be carried 
into operation, and its usefulness greatly ex- 
tended in many places. This, however, is not 
suggested with any view to release parents 
from the care of exercising their children at 
home. I have no doubt in general, it might 
be more effectually done in families than in 
eehools ; but then T wonld wish all classes of 


our youth, if possible, to reap the benefit of 
such a care.” 





The request to return a certain article 
through the post office was complied with. 
No discourtesy being intended, we hope no 
offence was taken, as we should regret losing 
a correspondent whose further acquaintance 
we covet. With u few alterations the article 
would have been unexceptionable. Our mis- 
take was occasioned by their being two com- 
munications with the same signature. 

M.’s communication has been considered. 
The inconsistency which it censures, certain- 
ly deserves reproof, but we doubt the expe- 


diency of making it the subject of remark at 
present. 
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For “ The Friend."’ 
Unfaithfulness in Religious Professors. 
He who would live the life of a Christian, 


can in no wise neglect even the smallest of 


the injunctions of Christ; for we are com- 
manded to be ‘ perfect,’ even as God is per- 
fect. Encompassed, as we are, with tempta- 
tions, and, by the weakness and depravity of 
human nature, exposed to constant danger 
from their influence, it is no marvel that our 
Lord should have enjoined upon his followers 
to “ watch and pray,” and that “ continually.” 
No avenue, through which we can be assailed, 
is left untried by our unwearied adversary, 
the devil, who goeth about like a roaring lion 
seeking whom he may devour. He even 
transforms himself into an angel of light, if 
his more palpable delusions lose their power 
upon us; and hence the necessity of keeping 
our heart with all diligence through the means 
plainly expressed and commanded by our 
holy Redeemer, namely, watching and prayer. 
«“ Without faith,” we read, “ it is impossible 
to please God,” and also that “this is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith’’—which I conceive to be in perfect 
accordance with the injunction above cited, 
for what can so appropriately show our faith 
as the dependence of watching unto prayer, 
and of unceasing prayer? 

But, alas! is it not apparent even to a care- 
less observer, that in many who are making 
a profession of religion, conforming perhaps 
to several of its external requisitions, and 
crediting themselves with “ a name to live,” 
‘“* the cares of this world, and the deceitfulness 
of riches, and the lusts of other things, en- 
tering in, choke the word, and it becometh 
unfruitful?”’ The inordinate love of money 
may perchance be coupled with great auste- 
rity of life and censoriousness of character as 
relates to the vain and expensive amusements 




























riod this side the grave. 


the contemplation of such mockery ; and that 
species of worldly mindedness, whatever it 
may be, which is most congenial, is yielded 
to with less compunction than would have 
been felt, had the lives of professors adorned 
“the doctrine of God our Saviour in all 
things.” ‘These remarks would perhaps ap- 
ply to every denomination of Christians ; but 
they are intended to apply to the Society of 
Friends. It is painful to observe so many 
wrong things among a people professing so 
much spirituality, not only because those in 
whom they appear, are placing their own 
souls in jeopardy, and contributing to the 
weakness of the church; but because they 
are as mountains of hinderance to the young 
and rising generation, who are looking for 
example and counsel from those who are 
older than themselves, and who are making 
profession of that religion which all, save un- 
believers, regard as a resource for some pe- 
It is unnecessary to 
explain the various ways in which the cause 
of religion is prejudiced in the minds of the 
young by a lifeless profession in their seniors 


— it is self-evident to any one who will ima- 


gine its existence in parents, in teachers, in 
masters—in connection with office in religi- 
ous Society, or in any moral relation what- 
ever. And we have the authority of Holy 
Writ, for believing that it is extremely offen- 
sive in the divine sight. “I know thy works 
that thou art neither cold nor hot: [ would 
thou wert cold or hot. Sothen, because thou 
art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will 
spew thee out of my mouth.” (Rev. iii. 
15, 16.) 

But, if instead of this deplorable condition 
of the church, we were so regenerated as that 
all among us who actually make a profession 
of religion, were really consistent therewith, 
were concerned to bear about in their bodies 


of a very different class, who, in turn, affect-| “* the marks of the Lord Jesus’”—to keep their 
ing to despise avarice as a mean and sordid| garments unspotted from the world—to de- 


vice, dignify their own criminal prodigality|clare in the language of conduct, that earth 


with the name of liberality, and their dissipa- 
tion with that of innocent, or at least allow- 
able, recreation. A state intermediate as 
respects avarice and prodigality, securing the 
outward comforts and conveniences of life, 
without exceeding due moderation ; a state 
in which the exterior appendages of religion, 
apparently, are not neglected, may neverthe- 
less be altogether barren of spiritual fruits as 
described by the apostle: “ The fruit of the 
spirit,” says he, “is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance ; against such there is no 


was regarded as a field of probation, and 
heaven, the happy home, to which every step 
of their pilgrimage should be directed, and 
for which nothing is too dear to be freely 
surrendered—were this the case, what a de- 
lightful contrast would the answers to our 
monthly, quarterly, and annual queries pre- 
sent when compared with those which are 
adapted to the present low wtate of things 
among us! What a radiance would encircle 
the institutions of society, inspiring reveren- 
tial respect, not only in the view of those who 
have no immediate connection with us ; but 







































arrive, to plead the inconsistency of others. 
Enough has been revealed of the glorious 
scheme of redemption through a crucified 
Lord to recommend it to your acceptance. 
The love of your heavenly Father has been 
commended to you by oft-repeated conviction 
for sin, and by the knowledge of a Saviour 
who will, on the simple condition of faith, 
repentance, and obedience, graciously redeem 
you from all iniquity, and finally grant you 
“an inheritance incorruptible, and that fadeth 
not away.”’ “ Behold, now is the accepted 
time—behold, now is the day of salvation ;” 
youth is the season of life peculiarly accept- 
able to God when dedicated to him. ‘There 
is no good thing which he will withhold from 
those who devote the morning of their day to 
his service. The promise of “the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come,”’ the 
inheritance of the earth and all its genuine 
enjoyments, and of heaven and its unspeaka- 
ble felicity, will be yours. Surely, my dear 
young friends—and similarity of age gives me 
a nearer and dearer interest in you—surely, 
there is nothing in the nature of temporal 
pursuits or possessions, to justify the engage- 
ment of your affections: to your immortal 
souls they must ever prove unsatisfactory, 
and excite at every serious moment the ex- 
clamation, ‘“ vanity of vanities—all is vanity” 
—“all is vanity and vezation of spirit!” 
But, in the pursuit and foretaste of “ things 
above,” there is peace and fulness of joy! 
Let these then be the great, the primary ob- 
ject of your affections. Let them kindle in 
your hearts “all holy desires.” Let them 
stimulate your zeal, and your diligence, and 
heaven, and happiness, will be your eternal 
reward ! 0. O. 


For’ The Friend.” 
“ Is there among you any growth in the truth ?” 


Though the sincere Christian will often 
feel the necessity of adaily recurrence to the 
closet of the heart, for self-examination, yet 
there are times when the mind seems, more 
than at others, induced to yield to this scru- 
tiny, even by-.a sort of natural impulse. Such 
a time is that,afforded by the close of a year 
and the commencement of a new page in our 
lives. What an opportunity then presents 
for looking over the steps we have taken, 
examining the whole tenor of our actions, 
and the very texture of our minds and dis- 
positions. The query would then come home 
with peeuliar impressiveness, which was for- 
merly put periodically to our mectings, and 
still retains a place in the discipline of Friends 


law.” And though it may require more| also in the view of our own junior members ! 
penetration than the ordinary looker-on may| What an alluring influence would extend to 
possess to discover the proximate cause of|the latter class, by which, under the divine 
the discrepancy of Christian character—| blessing, never withheld, eventually from 
though such an one may even be unable to} faithfulness and dedication of heart, they 
describe that in which this discrepancy con-| would be constrained to “ glorify our Father 
sists, yet the inscription of “ unfaithfulness”| who is in heaven !” 
is perfectly legible, and if unhappily his eye} But, let not the youth, in whose minds any] they may, even in a small matter, have been 
be evil-affected towards Christianity, occasion | aspirations have been awakened after the|throwig a stumbling block before the feet of 
will hence be taken to speak evil of the name| enduring riches of the kingdom of our Lord{their children. Have we in our general con- 
of its adorable Author. That religion which] and Saviour, excuse themselves from coming}duct walked as becomes the followers of 
ascribes “ glory to God in the highest—on| forward and avowing themselves the friends|Christ, or have we turned our bach s upon the 
earth peace, good will to men,” is stripped of|of Jesus. It will avail you nothing in the) truths of eternity, and fixed our eyes upon the 
many of its attractions to the young mind by|day of awful reckoning, which must soon|world? How few of us could answer this 


in England : “ Is there amorg you any growth 
in the truth?” Let those who have the charge 
of families, in an especial manner, seriously 
ask themselves the question, whether their 
own lives have been such, during the past 
year, as to promote, in those around them, 
this growth ie the precious truth, or whether 
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question in such a manner as would satisfy 
us in our Jast moments! The remark has 
been made, with peculiar force, that an empty 
and lifeless Quaker is the most insignificant 
of all professors of Christianity ; for he has 
thrown away the form of religion without 
gaining the substance. Persons of this des- 
cription are, in a religious sense, dead weights 
in their families, in their neighbourhoods, and 
in the meetings to which they belong ; retard 
the progress of a growth in grace, and intro- 
duce sterility and dwarfishness. Let us then 
frequently recur to this query :—Is there 
among us any growth in the truth, any deep- 
ening in the divine life, any advancement in 
that knowledge which is saving, in that wis- 
dom which cometh fromabove? Were there 
more of this concern among those who have 
influence in families and in meetings, how 
beautiful would be the fruit! 

And with respect to anothgr class, those 
who are in the morning of life, whose ima- 
ginations are yet vivid, and anticipations 
strong, but on whose hearts has fallen the 
dew of heavenly grace ; what is the nature 
of the scrutiny, what is the kind of reflection, 
which should occupy their minds at such a 
season? The Christian life.has been com- 
pared toa race; and it is as necessary for 
him who is beginning the course, as for him 
whose weary steps are approaching the goal, 
to see that he slacken not his» pace in press- 
ing toward the mark. Are we continuing to 
run this race with ardour? Are our hearts 
really fertilised by the morning dew, or has 
it: evaporated in the brightness of worldly 
pleasures, leaving no trace behind? Are we, 
in short, as near to the altar in our every day 


chiefly ; the Psaums, for meditation and devo- 
tion; the Propuers, for comfort and hope, 
but especially the New Testament, for doc- 
trine, faith, and worship. For they were 
given forth by holy men of God in divers ages, 
as they were moved of the Holy Spirit ; and 
are the declared and revealed mind and will 
of the Holy God to mankind under divers 
dispensations, and they are certainly able to 
make the man of God perfect, through faith, 
unto salvation; being such a true and clear 
testimony to the salvation that is of God, 
through Christ, the second Adam, the light 
of the world, the quickening spirit, who is full 
of grace and truth ; whose light, grace, spirit, 
and truth, bear witness to them, in every sen- 
sible soul; as they frequently, plainly, and 
solemnly, bear testimony to the light, and 
truth, both in himself, and in and to his peo- 
ple, to their sanctification, justification, re- 
demption, and consolation ; and in all men, 
to their visitation, reproof, and conviction in 
their evil ways. I say, having thus express- 
ed myself in general, 1 refer you, my dear 
children, to the light and spirit of Jesus, that 
is within you, and to the Scriptures of truth 
without you, and such other testimonies to the 
one same eternal truth as have been borne in 
our day ; and shall now descend to particu- 
lars, that you may more directly apply what I 
have said in general, both as to your religious 
and civil direction in your pilgrimage upon 
earth.” 

**T will begin here, also, with the begin- 
ning of time, the morning. So soon as you 
wake, retire your mind into a pure silence 
from all thoughts and ideas of worldly things, 
; and in that frame wait upon God, to feel his 
life.as we were, when the year which has now| good presence to lift up your hearts to him, 
closed for ever upon us, commenced? Do we) and commit your whole self into his blessed 
feel that tenderness of conscience, that SUS-/ care and protection. Then rise, if well, im- 
ceptibility to the influences of heavenly good? mediately. Read a chapter, or more, in the 
Let us seriously remember that there is no} Scriptures, and afterwards dispose yourselves 
standing still in the way of holiness; and if for the business of the day; ever remember- 
we cannot find this evidence of advancement,| ing that God is present, the overseer of all 
but our hearts give us the sad reply that it is| your thoughts, words, and actions ; and de- 
not with us as it once was, how dangerous,| mean yourselves, my dear children, accord- 
how ruinous, is our backward course! How} ingly ; and do not you dare to do that in his 
needful that we be aroused, and seek for holy all-seeing presence, which you would 
strength to conduct us through the remaining] he ashamed, a man, yea, a child, should see 
days which may be allotted, with greater cir- you do. And as you have intervals from 
cumspection and diligence. + |your lawful occasions, delight to step home, 
within yourselves, | mean, and commune with 
your own hearts, and be still; and, as Nebu- 
chadnezzar said on another occasion, ‘ One 
like the Son of God,’ you shall find and enjoy, 
‘ with you and in you: a treasure the world 
knows not of, but is the aim, end, and diadem 
of the children of God.’ This will bear you 
up against all temptations, and carry you 
sweetly and evenly through your day’s busi- 
ness, supporting you under disappointments, 
and moderating your satisfaction in success 
and prosperity. The evening come, read 
) again the holy Scripture. and have your times 
my dear children, as to the things of God, his| of retirement, before you close your eyes, as 
truth and kingdom, I refer you to his light,|in the morning ; that so the Lord may be the 
grace, spirit, and truth within you, and the| Alpha and Omega of every day of your lives. 
holy Scriptures of truth without you, which) And, if God bless you with families, remem- 
from my youth I loved to read, and were ever| ber good Joshua's resolution, Josh. xxiv. 15. 
blessed to me; and which I charge you to/‘ But as for me and my house, we will serve 
read daily; the Orv. Testament, for history | the Lord.’” 





















For “ The Friend." 
The following paragraphs are copied from 
Witiiam Penn’s Advice to his children, 
written in the year 1699. The impressive 
manner in winch he recommends to them the 
daily perusal of the holy Scriptures, has been 
strengthening to my own mind, ard I am in- 
duced to offer these exicacts for insertion in 
“The Friend,” in the hope that they may 

afford encouragement to others. H. 


“ Having thus expressed myself to you, 
















For “ The Friend.” 
The inclosed copy of a letter from our 
friend, S. Fothergill, appeared to me interest- 
ing and instructive, and, perhaps, would not 
be considered unworthy a place in “The 
Friend.” It is, therefore, transmitted by a 
subscriber. 


2nd mo. 4th, 1757. 

That regard which truth itself raised mu- 
tually in our hearts, is by no means impaired: 
it has often been revived since [ left your 
land, and, more especially so, upon my 
receiving the sorrowful tidings of the removal 
of thy dear husband; a circumstance in which 
the affliction is, like the loss, very extensive ! 
Thou mournest the loss of a tender husband; 
his children that of an affectionate father; 
the church laments on account of a pillar re- 
moved out of the place it filled, at a time 
when, to outward appearance, it was greatly 
wanted. This sorrow is allowable; for the 
great example of every virtue, even Jesus, 
wept for Lazarus. Nature demands it when 
its connections are broken, and the endear- 
ing, social ties dissolved: but thou well know- 
est that we are all pilgrims and strangers, as 
our fathers were, and are journeying on 
through this land of affliction, towards a city 
which hath foundations. Why should we 
grieve too much when a companion, with 
whom we have traversed many dubious, 
anxious steps, has an entrance granted him 
into the holy city a few moments before us? 

Upon all the glory of the earth, with all its 
enjoyments, upon every visible thing, one in- 
scription is:written as the immutable law of 
him whose name is Most High—they shall 
perish ; throughout all nature and natural 
connections, it has been, and must be veri- 
fied. Equally fixed is this truth, the joy and 
song of many generations, but Thou remainest. 
On this everlasting husband, father, friend, 
and succour, mayest thou and thine now lean; 
and know this dispensation sanctified, to all 
your help, in renewing diligence so to live 
and move, that when the great Shepherd shall 
appear, and all his faithful servants with him, 
your portion may be among them for ever! 

And now I cannot avoid addressing myself 
to you, the descendants of my honourable 
friend. I am convinced the same gracious 
hand, which was his support and comfort, has 
been extended to you for the like good pur- 
pose; but I am jealous—the want of religious 
depth, and simplicity God-ward, hath beer 
the cause of halting, and of a choice rather 
to embrace the present world and have a 
name of eminence in it, than to have a new 
name, which is the name of God, and the city 
of God. Thus will the tenders of everlasting 
treasure be disregarded, and the vain shadows 
of things be preferred to those riches which 
none ever sought with too great diligence: 
or, if they sold them, got their value in ex- 
change. 

A heart, sincerely concerned for your help, 
cannot dictate flattery; I love you, and there- 
fore I write thus. I am also persuaded there 
is a seed and heritage that mourns in secret, 
because of its leanness, and honestly seeks 
relief from whence it hath ever come. May 
stability and patience be the girdle of their 





loins! and, in the Lord’s time, this poor, sup- 
pliant, distressed seed, will delight itself in 
fatness. One hint, from my own experience, 
1 would suggest to you;—let all your conduct 
demonstrate that you remember the worthy 
deceased with due affection, who, though he 
be dead as to the body, yet let him speak; I 
have found it my duty, and a great advantage 
to me, to place in my view my worthy father; 
and in matters of importance, or such as were 
dubious, to consult what would have pleased 
him who was ripe in experience and judg- 
ment ; I believe this reverence to the memory 


of a religious parent, is an oblation of sweet! 


incense before the everlasting Father. 

Farewell, dear , may Israel’s rock be 
thy safe abode ; mayest thou be kept fresh in 
spirit; green and fruitful in old age: united 
to him, and to the many generations of the 
just, who are entered into the city by the 
pearl gates. 

Farewell, ye descendants of the great and 
good, imitate their example ; as they have fol- 
lowed Christ, follow ye them ; be wise, for it 
is true happiness ; in wisdom you will fear to 
offend, and this fear is an excellent defence. 

Samvuet Foruerci1. 





From the London United Service Journal. 
VISIT TO MOUNT ETNA. 
By Lieut, G. H. P. White, Royal Navy. 

On the evening of the 13th of July, 1830, 
I set off from Catania with a party of my 
messmates, to ascend Mount Etna, taking the 
necessary guides, and two sumpter mules to 
carry the provisions, &c., as nothing in that 
way can be procured afler leaving Nicolosi, 
which is a small village about twelve miles 
from Catania. Etna is divided by the Sicilians 
into three several regions. ‘The first is called 
Pie di Montagna, the second Nemerosa, and 
the third Discoperta. The ascent, though 
very gradual, commences immediately on 
leaving the city of Catania, over a-tolerably 
constructed road ; the country around is form- 
ed on an ancient volcanic soil; probably the 
eruption mentioned by Thucydides, which 
happened in the sixth year of the Peloponne- 
sian war, and the second of the eighty-eighth 
Olympiad. Traversing the lands of Battianti, 
“ak St. Giovanni della Punta, the road is con- 
stantly over the lava, and the country on 
either side is delicious. ‘Trecastagna, nine 
miles from Catania, is seated on the acclivity 
of a high volcanic mountain. The scene here 
is beautiful and picturesque. Near the prin- 
cipal church the view is most extensive. To- 
wards the east, the mountains of Calabria, the 
sea stretching from Taormina to Catania, 
bathing the sides of Etna, covered with vine- 
yards, woods and villages ; northward rises 
the mountain itself, surrounded by its progeny 
of pigmy mountains ; these have been thrown 


up in various forms, composed principally of 


cinders, and covered with rich vegetation. 
The freshness of the air, the beauty and pic- 
turesque situations of the houses surrounded 
by lofty and fine trees, the overteeming fer- 
tility of the soil, and the laughing fields, where 
golden Ceres still lingers, unwilling to quit 


her favourite abode, intersected by courses of 


lava, as yet unproductive, make this view one 
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of the most beautiful and interesting that can then rustled along through the dense foliage ; 
be imagined. ‘These mighty streams of once! then, again all was still and silent as the 
liquid fire, extending in many places ten miles/ grave, save a distant solemn murmur from 
in length, by two or three in breadth, fill the} the shady recesses as the light air died away ; 
mind with horror and astonishment : that such/ or the clattering of the mules over the tinkling 
wondrous inasses, consisting of earths, stones, | path. The stars appeared brighter than ever, 
and minerals, fused and mixed, could be|and as if approaching nearer from the great 
driven forth in one wild current from the! diminution of refraction. Those igneous me- 
mountain, makes us pause, and confounds any! teors, known by the vulyar name of falling 
attempt to reason on the phenomena. And/\stars, seemed in their descent to touch the 
although the lava for many centuries lays! mountain and then glide off again. The 
waste the superincumbent land, yet, after a/ country below, viewed by tliis dubious light, 
certain, but very long period, it is brought by) looked like another world, far, far below. 
human industry into such a state as to become! A fier enjoying for some time this stupen- 
the richest soil for cultivation: but when we} dous and enchanting treat, we kept torturing 
reflect on the necessity of some ages to effect and progressing, lost in pleasing reveries caus- 
this wished-for state of decomposition, we be-| eq by the fairy scene. 


wilder the mind without arriving at any cer-; 

in concanon. ‘When tha proc i dl] flats te per, Doundary of the fre 
effected, the cactus opuntia, or prickly pear, is our light clothing for arments of a anes 
planted, which hastens the desired event, and| jo .iure. as the me hie anak au deme 
has the power to break up the lave, and ren- chilly ; ‘for the temperature of this spot w 
der it fit for productive purposes. Five miles about 50°, while that of Catania, ee > 


from Trecastagna is Nicolosi, a small village : 
which has often suffered from the fire-vomiting - ne. leR a few hours before, was ebout 


mountain. Here we suppetl and baited the ; ; 
rp The road, on leaving our resting-place, be- 


mules for two hours. Nicolosi, according to ; 
Signor Gemmellero, a Sicilian physician, long} ©#™me tedious and cheerless; hardly any vege- 
tation was discoverable, and still wilder regions 


resident at Catania, is two thousand one hun- ; 
dred and twenty-eight feet above the level of|@PPeared above us. ‘The path now lay over 
the seayand its mean temperature 64° Fahr. | ™#8Ses of rough lava; so much so, that at 
From hence to an almost interminable ex-|'imes it became necessary to dismount, and 
tent, there is a most superb view of the sur-|2¢tually drag our jaded animals over the 
rugged precipices which obstructed our pro- 


rounding country ; nothing can be more vari- vo: ; 
ed, grand, and sublime; every spot spared by|8T€S*- The intricacy of the path required us 
to follow one another very closely, that we 


the all-devastating lavas, is highty cultivated ;} ‘®. ; 
the vines and other productive fruit trees are might not lose the track, which became so 
seen laden with the most delicious fruits ; the| ‘Muous in its course, as would puzzle any 
groves of olives, the towns and villages, in al-| °°° but a muleteer, accustomed to the road, 
most endless aerial perspective, all terminated| ‘© find the clue of this volcanic labyrinth in 
by the distant and deep blue sea, form a scene| ‘he darkness of night. 

After much anxious travelling over wastes 


the most enchanting that can be conceived. 

We re-mounted about ten o’clock, P. M. our|of cinders and black sand, we seemed to be 

trusty mules, and pursued our journey. The} approaching near the wished-for surnmit; when, 

evening was deliciously serene; the stars| about 2 o’clock, A. M., the moon, now shorn 
of her beams, queen like, arose behind the 


shone with extraordinary brilliancy, and the 
sky appeared intensely blue, while the galaxy,} bifurcated summit of Etna; her cheering light 
was very grateful to us in this wild spot. The 


or milky way, beamed like a splendid stream 
awful cone of the mountain pillowed against 


of light across the azure expanse. 
The cool breezes now wafted from the up-|the heavens, and emitting clouds of silvery 
white smoke from its burning crater, had a 


per regions of the mountain were very re- 
freshing, and exhilarated our spirits in an ex-| grand effect at this solemn hour of the night. 
At three o'clock, arrived at the Casa In- 


traordinary degree. Passed Monte Rosso, 
glese, a rude hut built by the English troops 


ED 


which is about six hundred feet above the level 


of the surrounding plain, and is said to have! when stationed in Sicily, during the late war. 


been thrown up during the great eruption of| Here it became again necessary to halt a little, 


horrible stream of burning lava, which after|this was accomplished, the signal for ‘the 
destroying the country for the length of four-| ascent was made by the guides giving each 
teen miles, ran into the sea at Catania. person of the party a long staff, to assist him in 

About six miles higber up commences the|clambering the steeps, as the mules could not 
Nemerosa region, which, like a beautiful| proceed any further, owing to the nature and 
green girdle, encircles the mountain; it) fatigue of the ascent. The first portion of 
abounds with ancient hillocks, and lava of dif-| the road lay over large broken masses of Java, 
ferent periods, and is almost covered with} most wearisome to scramble over. On ap- 
frowning woods of oak, holm, beech, and| proaching nearer the apex, the path was over 
pine, on the more elevated points. cinders, fine black sand, and scoria. In wad- 

Nothing could be more romantic than the| ing through this compound, the ascent became 
scene through which we were now passing ;|30 difficult and fatiguing, that we were all 
either scrambling up some craggy precipice, | under the necessity of reposing every twenty 
or brushing under the spreading branches of| or thirty yards, tormented by the sulphurous 
the aged oaks. A tremulous breeze now and| vapour, which rendered respiration painful, 
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and was even less supportable than the abrupt-| Every city, every river in all its windings,|per. The following is an abstract of the Re- 
ness of the mountain path. were depicted on this mighty map of nature. 

At length, after somewhat more than an| ‘To many, the most interesting part of the 
hour’s walk, the most harassing that can be| view is the mountain itself. The Regione 


















































port : 
Abstract of the foregoing Report, viz. 
Males, 213 





imagined, we arrived at the top just as the day| Deserta, or desolate region of Etna, first} Females, 123 
began to dawn. ‘To paint the feelings at this} attracts the eye, marked in winter by a circle — 336 
dizzy height, requires the pen of poetic inspi-|of ice and snow, but now (July) by cinders} Native White, 171 
ration; or to describe the scene presented to|and black sand. In the midst the great crater do. Coloured 24 
mortal gaze, when thus looking down with| rears its burning head, and the regions of in- 195 
fearful eye on the almost boundless prospect) tense heat and extreme cold shake hands to-| Foreign, Irish, 108 
beneath! The blue expanded ocean, fields,| gether. The eye soon becomes satiated with do. — English, 15 
woods, cities, rivers, mountains, and all the|its wildness, and turns with delight on the do. Scotch, 4 
wonted charms of the terrestrial world, had a|Sylvana region, which, with its magnificent do. Welch, 2 
magic effect, when viewed by the help of|zone of forest trees, embraces the mountain do. German, 7 
nascent light; while hard by yawned that|completely round; in many parts of this de- do. _‘ French, 1 
dreadful crater of centuries untold, evolving|lightful tract are seen hills, now covered with —138 
thick sulphurous clouds of white smoke, which,|the most luxuriant vegetation, that have been} Unknown, 3 
rolling down the mountain’s side in terrific| formed by different eruptions of Etna. This — 336 
grandeur, at length formed one vast column| girdle is succeeded by another still richer,} Intemperate, 140 

for many miles in extent across the sky.|called the Regione Culta, abundant in every} Free drinkers, 55 
Anon the mountain growled awfully in its in-| fruit or grain that man can desire: the small] Moderate drinkers, mostly 

most recesses, and the earth was slight!y con-| river Semetus and Alcantara intersects these habitual, 131 
vulsed! We now attempted to descend aj fertile fields. Strictly temperate, see Nos. 

short distance within the crater; the guides, — 132, 303, 321, 333, 328, 5 
timid of its horrors, did not relish the under- From the Churchman. Members of temperance so- 

taking, but were induced at length, and THE PARTING YEAR. ciety, sé¢e Nos. 200, and 

conducted the party behind some heaps of] Farewell! I go to that shadowy land, 276, 2 

lava, from whence was a grand view of this| Where my fathers slumber—a mighty band; Idiot, 1 
awful cavern. The noise within the gulf on the pred clar red em eae Unknown, 2 
resembled loud continuous thunderings, and| 7. tro teied nee ce the ete ee 336 





7 . 7 To the buried joys. to the hopes and the fears, 
after each successive explosion, there issued| That have smil’d on, or darkened, the vanish’d years. 


columns of white, and sometimes of black 
smoke. 

The crater presents the appearance of an 
inverted cone, the interior part of which is 
covered with crystallizations of salts and 
sulphur of various brilliant hues—red appeared 
to predominate, or rather a deep orange 
colour. Writers vary much in their accounts 
as to the circumference of the crater. Cap- 
tain Smyth, R. N., who had an opportunity to 
ascertain it correctly, describes it as an oval, 
stretching from E. and by N. to W., and by 
S. with a conjugated diameter of four hundred 
and ninety-three yards; the transverse he was 


Premonitory symptoms diarrhea, certain, 
282; remainder unknown. 
Ages. 16 to 20 11] 50to60 47 
20 to 30 +70 | 60 and up. 86 
30 to 40 108 | Unknown 9 
40to 50 55 336 
The undersigned physicians, members of 
the Medical Staff attached to the Board of 
Health, residing in the city of Albany, have 
examined the preceding document of facts, 
and as such, we take pleasure in recommend- 
ing its publication and general circulation. 
Jona. Ereuts, M. D. Chair’n. of the Medi- 
cal Staff. 


I go, and farewell to thee, dreary earth, 

There’s a cloud on thy joy, there’s a tear in thy mirth; 
For transient and faint is thy sunniest day, 

And thy visions of gladness will fade away, 

And the song, and the dance, and the festal are o’er, 
And the harp’s wild music is heard no more. 





Farewell! since I smiled in my infancy’s bloom, 
A thousand have gone to the silent tomb; 

A father weeps o’er his cherish’d son, 

And a mother laments for her nursling gone ; 
The sailor boy sleeps in the briny wave, 

And the soldier has found an early grave. 


Farewell! farewell! for the summer hours 
Have faded away like the dewy flowers ; 


oe The bird has.flown to a warmer clime; Wituam Bay, Henry Greene, 
prevented from ascertaining by a dense cloud| The bee has forgotten her favourite thyme; C. D. Townsenp, M.D. J. James, 
that arose before his operations were com-| ‘the winter is here, with his snow-wreath’d brow— Jorn A. Wine, Peter WENDELL. 


pleted. It was soon requisite for us*to retire | Farewell! 1 may not abide with ye now. 
from this spot, as the smoke began to increase; 
and our guides said that some adventurous 
travellers had lost their lives by approaching 
too near, and were either blown into the 
abyss below by the violence of the wind, 
which is generally very strong at this eleva- 
tion, or suffocated by a sudden burst of the 
sulphurous vapour. 


Our senses were entranced for a while, 


Barent P. Sraats, Health Officer. 

Henry Bronson, attached to North Hos- 
pital. 

Dr. McNaughton and Marsh, (members of 
the Medical Staff,) being absent from town, 
their names could not be obtained in season. 


Mortals, I go to that shadowy land, 

Where my fathers slumber—a mighty band; 

O! ever remember, to you must come 

The fatal hour that will seal your doom ; 

Then seek that bright world where the angels dwell— 
Where years have no ending—Farewell, farewell ! 





INTEMPERANCE AND THE CHOLERA. 

A very interesting document has been pub- 
unused to such an awful display of nature, in| lished by the Executive Committee of the New 
this one of her wildest abodes. On our exit) York Temperance Society, designed to show 
from the crater, the glorious sun was begin-|the connection between the use of ardent 
ning to peep from behind the mountains of| spirits asa dink, and the cholera. The com- 
Calabria, and the wondrous vision, hitherto| mittee employed two or three competent and 
undefined and vague, was soon spread out|trust-worthy persons to investigate the charac- 
distinctly to the admiring eye. What hand| ter and habits of every patient, and the par- 
could paint, what tongue express, or pen|ticular circumstances attending every fatal 
transcribe, the transcendantly glorious scene?) case, (where the patient was over 16 years of 
As he advanced in his golden path, the whole|age,) that occurred in the city of Albany, from |extensive land owner in Flanders is said to 
of Sicily, the coast of Italy, and the Faro of|the commencement of the epidemic to the|have succeeded in obtaining a quantity of 
Messina, seemed gathered round the base of|time the Board of Health ceased reporting. |wax, by putting the buds of the poplar tree in 
Etna; while the giant shade of the mountain|The details of the examination fill an entire|bags, and submitting them to pressure. The 
could be distinctly traced on the face of the| sheet of the Temperance Recorder, which is|wax is of good quality, and has an agreeable 
island, and even over a portion of the sea.|issued as an extra to No. 9, of that useful pa-|perfume.—Repert. Pat. Invent. 


Preservation against Rust, d-c.—A piece 
of linen or cotton cloth, steeped in a satura- 
ted solution of lime or sulphate of soda, and 
carefully dried, preserves from humidity-and 
oxidation, delicate steel instruments, as well 
as parchment and paper. Steel instruments 
may likewise be preserved in quicklime. A 
magnetic needle suspended by a silk thread 
in lime-water, undergoes no deterioration. 

Silliman’s Journ. 


Waz from the Buds of the Poplar.—An 


